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BY 


W.G. Hamilton 
White Pass and Yukon Route 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Commissioner, Distinguished Guests, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 


Let me first express my thanks to the Whitehorse Board of 
Trade and the Yukon Chamber of Mines for the kind invitation to attend 
and speak to this Conference. 


I commend the Board of Trade and Chamber of Mines for organiz- 
ing this Conference and the theme they have chosen for it "YUKON 
RESOURCES TODAY AND TOMORROW". An assembly of all interested parties 
to such a Conference has the ability to provide guidance for government, 
industry and the public - and to co-ordinate all the various elements 
of the community into a united effort towards a common objective, which 
in the Yukon certainly must be the development of Yukon resources. 


This has been the subject of study and conversation for years. 
I recall that during my years associated with river transportation her- 
in the Yukon, I spent many an enjoyable evening cruising down the river 
on one of the old river boats with Dr. Smitheringale discussing this 
very subject. This was an interesting and fascinating experience and 
probably is the reason my subject "Yukon Transportation" is of very 
cop interest to me personally. During these discussions, a great deal 
centered around transportation and I gained a great deal of understanding 
as to the relationship between transportation and the development of 
mines and resources. 


Transportation in the Yukon has been the subject for authors 
of articles and novels since the turn of the century and there is a good 
reason for this, for it is a fact that it has been an exciting and a 
challenging experience and attracted attention throughout the world. 


Today's requirements make it just as exciting and challenging, 
and I am sure that the future will be even more so. 


Transportation obviously must play a key role in Yukon resource 
development, as of course, is true in varying degree with development 
every where. But there are differences to be considered - basic facts 
of geography which must be recognized. 


Yukon is an immense plateau, 2,000 feet above sea level, cut 
into by lakes and rivers, broken up by high mountains and barred off 
from its natural outlet to the Pacific Ocean, only 60 miles from Yukon'ts 
Southern border, by a rugged range of mountains. These topographical 
features have always been a challenge to Yukon transportation. 


The primary task of Yukon's transportation is to gather the 
natural mineral products from their widely separated sources into a 
central point - Whitehorse - and push them as cheaply and efficiently 
as possible, winter and summer, through the coastal range to an all 
weather Port in South Eastern Alaska. Thence they must be taken out to 
une markets of the world, so far with present volume by way of the Port 
of Vancouver, 


It is from this point that most of Yukon's needs of foodstuffs, 
mining equipment and supplies, building materials, petroleum products, 
automobiles, etc. are purchased. And so the second phase of Yukon 
transportation is the moving of these supplies up along the Inside 
Coastal Passage through the Alaska Panhandle and then through the mount. 
ains to Whitehorse, which doubles as a distribution centre for supplies 
all through the Yukon, as well as a gathering point for Yukon's primary 
products. 


Today, distances tend to be measured in time rather than 
miles, and in this jet age we are now living in, distances are shrinking 
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at an unprecidented rate. This is having far-reaching implications. 
-S distances shrink, the area of economic interdependence expands. 
This in turn changes human attitudes, customs and social institutions. 


Today transportation, as a part of commerce, is of profound 
importance in establishing the pattern of development for it links 
together resources and markets into an integrated economy. 


The economy and efficiency with which the Yukon transportation 
system fulfills its functions, will have a very important effect upon 
the rate of Yukon's economic progress, accelerating the pace if trans- 
portation stays in the forefront by means of improved methods and equip- 
ment, but retarding it if it lags in its development. 


Bach type of transportation, such as rail, roads, water, air and 
pipeline, make their own unique and necessary contribution to the trans- 
portation systmen of a community. There is a need for all and there is 


room for all. We have reached, in other words, the era of competitive 
co-existance. 


The task of delivering Yukon's mineral products from the mines 
to Whitehorse falls upon truck transport. The two main highways - the 
Mayo-Dawson Road and the Alaska Highway in Yukon - have been so well 
maintained that they are capable of carrying summer and winter the 
latest and largest of truck-trailer vehicles. 


Until the building of the Alaska Highway, virtually all freight 
traffic had to go through the Alaska mountain passes. But since that 
time, with the gradual development and improvement of that Highway by 
the North West Highway System of the Canadian Army, it has become as fine 
a gravelled road as can be found anywhere in the world. As a result of 
this, a new connection with the rest of Canada has come into being. 

)This serves a very convenient source for inbound freight, especially 
irom the rich farm produce markets of Alberta. 


Apart from the two main trunk roads, a number of feeder lines 
have been built and others are coming along. The Government is entitled 
to the greatest credit for its policy in building these "Roads to Resources", 
This is the kind of thing which accelerates Yukon development and the 
more it is done the faster the country will be opened up. 


But from time to time it becomes necessary to proceed ahead of 
.vrmal road building and break out into the country by temporary winter 
trails. The road builders of Yukon, using light planes and helicopters 
-as their guides and heavy bulldozers and cats as their equipment have 
become very skilled in the construction of these off-highway trails. 
One, for a distance of 385 miles, was built in less than three months 
in the winter of 1960/61 to move 3500 tons of freight for an oil dril- 
ing project before spring breakup. Others have followed and although 
these trails partly disappear with the spring thaw, they can always be 
re-activated at lesser cost. Where such roads cannot be constructed, 
tne slower hauling of limited quantities of materials into well sites 
om tiininecpr os pects by cat-train str. ‘functions. 


It may be said safely that Yukon has available, in ample supply, 
almost every known form of transportation equipment, including the most 
modern, Canadian Pacific Airlines provide a daily air service and Pan 
American continue to provide scheduled service also. In the Yukon many 
Sypes of aircraft are available and fitted to the special needs of the 
mines, oil drilling industry and prospectors - especially float planes 
and light craft able to use short runways and lakes. Much use is 
made of helicopters in the servicing of the field work of exploration 
companies... 


On the highway system of trunk roads, you will see not only 
the largest of trucks and trailers, but also combination vehicles designo4 
to handle petroleum products one way and dry cargo on the return. You 
will see passenger buses of the most up-to-date type, even though 


passenger movement by road is extremely light except in the tourist season, 


ate 


You probably won't see it but the major part of Yukon's need 
of petroleum products - its heating oils and diesel fuels - comes 
through the mountain from the sea by pipeline. 


The rail link between Whitehorse and the sea is powered by 
modern diesel locomotives. The principal coastal freighter is also a 
modern diesel vessel and was built especially for the trade - built as a 
container ship. Actually this was the first time a new vessel had been 
built for the express purpose of handling containers, and container 
use was pioneered in the Yukon. 


I have talked principally of freight movement but tourism 
is Yukon's second most important industry and several thousands of 
tourists each year are brought in by attractive vessels owned by Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Canadian National Railway and Alaska Cruise Lines to 
Skagway and thence by rail through some of the finest scenery in North 
America. Thousands more drive up the Alaska Highway. Sooner or later 
the Alaska Highway will be paved and this will really open up to the 
automobile tourist the potential scenic vacation, fishing and big game 
attractions of this attractive Territory. 


So much for geography and facilities. What, you may ask, does 
Yukon's transportation service cost? Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, no man 
should think that a wide variety of freight, much of it in thin volume, 
can be moved in a rugged and difficult terrain as cheaply as can goods 
be moved in large quantities across the relatively accessible lands of 
most of North America . But I can tell you that all of those engaged 
in transportation in Yukon are very rate conscious and that competition 
among the carriers is decidedly aggressive. To live, every transporta- 
tion medium must constantly fight to hold its costs against the rising 
trends in wages, taxes and other costs, and must increasingly find better 
ways for the utilization of its resources of manpower and of equipment. 
This latter you will recognize as a national problem. We have it here 
in full degree and it is of the greatest importance in the case of raw 
materials which must sell at international prices if they are to be sold 
at all. I need scarcely remind this audience that the prices the mines 
get for lead, zinc, silver, asbestos and so on, are the result of the 
trading between buyers and sellers in New York, London, Tokyo and many 
other places, who care nothing for our domestic cost problem. 


And so it is of great significance that our mining companies 
still enjoy a rate for 1000 miles from Whitehorse to Vancouver of approx- 
imately 14 cents per ton mile - a rate comparable with what the major 
trans-continental railways can offer for a movement of an equal distance. 
This is the vital thing, for even, as it is true that Yukon cannot 
exist without mining development, so it is true that the low cost movement 
of mining products from Yukon to the markets is an essential to Yukon's 
existence. 


Gost, of course, is not the only factor of efficient transport- 
ation. Equally important is reliability. Dependable, scheduled service, 
running winter and summer, makes a very considerable contribution to the 
efficiency of every type of business and mineral operation. Yukon 
transport operators give that kind of service. Even though they often 
have to contend with the lowest temperatures on the Continent, it is 
seldom that the freight does not go through whether by truck, by rail 
or by plane. 


To do this, of course, involves having an adequate supply of 
equipment. Especially in an area as remote as Yukon and as subject to 
major surges of activity, the transportation facilities must be large 
enough to handle peak loads without delay. This challenge is being met, 
but it does involve providing vehicles and facilities which, averaged 
over the year, are considerably greater than the normal needs. Obviously 
this means idle capacity - a waste which seems to be inherent and un- 
avoidable in the opening-up phases of any major area. 


I think I can say in summary that at this stage of Yukon's 
development the various competing factors of transportation have provided 
for the needs of the Yukon well, and have contributed substantially to 
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its expansion on a sound basis. 


Soemen for the present and what has been done in these early 
stages of Yukon's economic life, What lies ahead when Yukon really comes 
into its own? What preparations shall we make for it? 


Yukon's producing mines of today could be dwarfed by those of 
tomorrow. The vast hematite ore discoveries to the north and east open 
up immense possibilities far beyond anything of which we have ever 
thought possible. What we have to consider is the probability that once 
the market is established, millions of tons of ore or concentrates a 
year will de moving on a new railroad down to the sea. Imagine five 
feerene @ day of 100 cars, each car carrying up to 150 tons. Fifteen 
thousand tons a train - five trains a day. Think of a great marshalling 
yard somewhere east of the mountain barrier! Think of divisional points 
in between. Think of the capital cost involved, 


And then, Ladies and Genelemen, think of the possibility - 
indeed the probability ~- that underlying North and Central Yukon is a 

gigantic oil basin from which oil will flow ina series of pipelines to 
@ mein “big inch" line to the Pacific Coast for shipment in tankers all 
over the Pacific rim. The continued presence of major oil companies, 
Grilling and exploring can mean only that they are probing the Yukon 
@eeone Of the promising: fields in the world. But their persistance augurs 
weli, One good strike would be of tremendous importance. 


Think of the tremendous tasks which lie ahead if these things 
move. Think what has to be done in planning, in finding locations, in 
providing materials, in building and in operating railroads and pipelines. 
Yet all these things can come to pass - possibly even in the next ten 
Years. This is not fantasy. These are real possibilities. And 1 say 
meeeou che we Of the Yukon are alive to all this. Correct timing will 
Mewesscential. But to us it is not a question of whether it will happen, 
but cnly of when. And, Ladies and Gentlemen, I expect to see it happen, 
to play a part, even if a small one, in making it happen. 


Thank you. 
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